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then have bettered the recommendations of Mr. Adair, who 
it seems (and I wish I had known it before I left London) 
is the real secretary of this Colony; Mr. Nelson being no 
other than his Deputy. These letters which arrived soon after 
this Mr. Lee and I had posted as above, I delivered to him the 
next time he came to my door, and he stopped my passage to 
read them, which, when he had done, he very gravely re- 
turned me that of Sir William's to Mr. Clive, saying: That 
I suppose belongs to you, and putting the other into his pocket 
stalked off without uttering another word. 

As Sir William Gooch was dead as well as his Father, 
I should not have been startled at this cool neglect, had I never 
offended him by not quitting my house; for I am experimen- 
tally convinced they (the Virginians) are utterly void of all 
sensations, unconnected with their mean pleasures, interests or 
revenge. This I am now obliged to acknowledge is in general 
their just character, tho' I would even yet fain persuade my- 
self there are some few exceptions. Tho' while I am writing 
this I am informed this same Col. Philip Lee has obtained 
the title of Honourable by being appointed one of the Council. 
I hope never to have any more to do with him, being fully 
persuaded no further knowledge or acquaintance with him can 
ever be to my advantage. 

(To Be Continued.) 



THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS OF 1817 AND 
SOME OF ITS CELEBRITIES.* 

"Washington, February 5th, 1817. 

"Esteemed Friend, — I arrived here on Sunday after a 
disagreeable cold journey. There is no news here. Congress 
has a great deal of business before them, but as yet have done 

* This letter was furnished Mr. R. A. Brock by his friend, Jere- 
miah Colburn, of Boston, Mass., and was published in the Richmond 
Standard, with the notes which appear in connection. 
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but little of much consequence. I was highly amused on Mon- 
day in hearing John Randolph abuse the District of Columbia 
in consequence of a petition of one of the incorporated banks 
to be corporated. He talk'd about every subject, and made 
an elegant speech about matters and things in general. He is 
truly a man of astonishing powers of mind. His manner of 
speaking is the most forcible I ever witnessed, and his language 
elegant beyond description. Notwithstanding all this he is 
certainly a very useless member. He took up the most of the 
day in talking about John Henry, 1 Miranda, 2 Burr, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, and others. He wishes to cede to Virginia 
her part of the District and let Maryland have that formerly 
belonging to her; 'it was a place where were gathered to- 
gether all foreign renegades and fortune-seeking Americans. 
He had nothing against the inhabitants particularly, but those 
creatures that grew about a palace; for place your Court and 
Treasury on the Alleghany Mountains and those miserable 
vermin would be engendered.' He called Madison a great 
man, as he was going out of office; said he had rather that 
Jefferson would keep on Monticello and play with his wind- 
mills and make mouse-traps than meddle with the constitution 
of Virginia, which he had tried to amend; that we should see 
a plainly-dressed man take a solemn oath next 4th of March ; 

1 John Henry was a political adventurer, noted for divulging a 
pretended British plot to separate the New England States from the 
Union early in 1812, for which service he received $50,000 from Presi- 
dent Madison. He was born in Ireland and emigrated to Philadelphia 
about 1793 ; edited Brown's Philadelphia Gazette ; afterwards held a 
commission as an officer of artillery, but finally settled on a farm in 
Northern Vermont. 

2 Francisco Mirando, a Spanish-American revolutionist, born in 
Caracas, of which province his grandfather was governor about 1750; 
died at Cadiz, Spain, in 1816. At the age of twenty he traveled on foot 
through a great portion of America, and was afterwards a colonel 
in the corps destined to act with our French auxiliaries in the Revolu- 
tionary War. Visiting the United States in 1783, he afterwards 
traveled on foot through England, France, Italy, and Spain. After 
an abortive attempt to free the Guatemalians from the Spanish yoke, 
he fled to Europe, presented his revolutionary projects to various 
courts, and in 1789 Catherine of Russia endeavored to engage him in 
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that there would be a great crowd of people then, who (as he 
told a man who inquired of him what was to be seen) came 
not to see, but to see what they could get. He said that all 
mischief began here; here John Henry played his tricks, 
Miranda hatched his conspiracy, and Burr raised his choice 
spirits. He said his honorable friend was as unfortunate as 
himself in being in the minority, but that it was the easiest 
thing in the world to be in the majority: only give up your 
opinion and you may go in the broad road that opens to honor 
and profit in this world, but he believed it to be an inclined 
plane to the next. 3 This session he has continually talked about 

her service. Connecting himself with the Girondists, at Paris, in 1792, 
he was sent on a mission to England; was a general of division and 
second in command in the army of Dumouriez ; and acquired high repute 
as an engineer and tactician at the siege of Maestricht and the battle 
of Norwiade, but was imprisoned in consequence of his intrigues. 
Liberated in July, 1794, he was afterwards ordered to leave France, 
but returning, was in 1797 and again in 1804, expelled the country. In 
1806-11 he was engaged in revolutionary projects in America, and in 
181 1 endeavored to establish a consular government at Caracas. Aided 
by citizens of England and the United States, he was gaining ground, 
when his plans were ruined by intestine disputes. Escaping to Cartha- 
gena, he was delivered by Bolivar to the Spaniards, and passed the 
remainder of his days in a dungeon at Cadiz. He possessed great 
energy and sagacity; was bold, active, intelligent, and full of resources. 
A number of Virginians participated in his last ill-fated expedition; 
among whom was Colonel Richard E. Parker, who married a daughter 
of Dr. William Foushee, a well-remembered and popular citizen of 
Richmond, and long its postmaster ; another daughter, Isabella, was 
the wife of Thomas Ritchie, the distinguished journalist, known as the 
"Father of Democracy" in Virginia ; and yet another married William 
Carter, a wealthy planter of "Broad Neck" and "North Wales," Han- 
over county, Va. 

3 This was probably the effort alluded to by Hon. William H. 
Roane, whose recollections are quoted by Garland: "I remember that 
one morning Mr. Lewis came into the House of Representatives and 
addressed Mr. Tyler and myself, who were the youngest members from 
Virginia, and said that we must go to Georgetown to Mr. Randolph. 
We asked for what. He said that Mr. Randolph had told him that 
he was determined not to be buried as Beau Dawson had been, at the 
public expense, and he had selected us young bloods to come and take 
charge of his funeral. We went over immediately. When we entered 
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England, quoting Walpole and Burke; the one methinks a 
great statesman, the other the most enlightened minister that 
England ever had ; in fact, he talked so much on Monday that 
he has not made his appearance since, and is confined with a 
sore throat, and I believe that the House is' very glad of it. 

Mr. Randolph's apartments he was in his morning gown. He rose and 
shook us by the hand. On our inquiries after his health he said, 
"Dying ! dying ! dying ! in a dreadful state." He inquired what was 
going on in Congress. We told him that the galleries were filling with 
people of the District, and that there was a considerable excitement on 
the rechartering of the batch of banks in the District. He then broke 
off and commenced upon another subject, and pronounced a glowing 
eulogium upon the character and talents of Patrick Henry. After 
sitting for sometime and nothing being said on the business on which 
we had been sent to him, we rose and took our leave. When we got 
to the door I said, "I wish, Mr. Randolph, you could be in the House 
to-day." He shook his head — "Dying, sir, dying." When we had got 
back to the House of Representatives Mr. Lewis came in and asked 
how we had found Mr. Randolph. We laughed and said as well as 
usual; that we had spent a very pleasant morning with him, and been 
much amused by his conversation. Scarcely a moment after Mr. Lewis 
exclaimed, "There he is!" and there to be sure he was. He had en- 
tered by another door, having arrived at the Capitol almost as soon 
as we did. In a few minutes he rose and commenced a speech, the 
first sentence of which I can repeat verbatim: "Mr. Speaker," said 
he "this is Shrove Tuesday. Many a gallant cock has died in the pit 
on this day, and I have come to die in the pit also." He then went 
on with his speech, and after a short time turned and addressed the 
crowd of "hungry expectants," as he called them— "tellers, clerks, and 
porters in the gallery."— Garland's Life of John Randolph, Vol. II., pp. 

Q2 "3 , . ., 

The late Hon. George R. Gilmer, of Georgia, in letters to his wife, 

written in 1822, when he was in Congress, (and transcribed by her in 

a volume which we have had the pleasure of examining through the 

courtesy of our excellent and venerable friend Dr. George William 

Harris, of this city, into whose possession it came through his wife, 

of beloved memory, who received it as a bequest from her sister, Mrs. 

Gilmer, daughters of Major Robert Grattan, of Rockingham county, 

Va., and sister of our estimable townsman, Peachy R. Grattan, Esq.,) 

bears testimony to the remarkable gifts of John Randolph, of Roanoke, 

as follows: "He is the most eloquent man in Congress. His voice is 

distinctly heard throughout the House. His genius and oratorical 

powers, language, voice, and gesture, cause him to be listened to as 

perhaps no other man was ever listened to in Congress," Mr. Gilmer 
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I heard your friend Colonel Johnson 4 speak today on a pen- 
sion bill, and he did much credit to himself. He is a pretty 
good speaker. Yesterday I had the pleasure to listen to (in 
my opinion, and generally speaking, the opinion of all good 
judges,) the most elegant speaker that sits in the House. I 
mean Mr. Calhoun. His gestures are easy and graceful, his 
manner forcible, and language elegant; but above all, he con- 
fines himself closely to the subject, which he always under- 
stands, and enlightens' every one within hearing; having said 
all that a statesman should say, he is done. I am told that 
he has the most weight in that body, and so he should have, 
for he can more fully comprehend a subject, and is always 
ruled by a liberal and enlightened policy. His speech was on 
appropriating the bonus and interest received from the Na- 
tional Bank for twenty years towards internal improvements. 

adds, however: "He is feared and disliked, whilst none sympathize 
with him." Of his sarcasm he gives an example: "Cooke, of Illinois, 
one day abused William H. Crawford, of Georgia, the Secretary of the 
Treasury." Incensed at the malevolence of the groundless attack, Mr. 
Gilmer took up the cudgels for his friend and retorted with merited 
severity. Whereupon Mr. Randolph remarked in his inimitable manner 
that "Cooke had been roasting Crawford, and that the member from 
Georgia had been basting Cooke." Randolph's eccentricity of character 
is thus evidenced : "His mind is assuredly disordered. He announced 
the death of Mr. Pinckney sevrale in anticipation of the event, which 
occurred February 27, 1822. The House was misled, and adjourned." 
The supposed cause of Mr. Pinckney's death is stated to have been 
the "excitement and exertion attendant upon a declamatory speech be- 
fore the Supreme Court." Another instance of the erratic conduct 
of Mr. Randolph is given : "A few days ago he spoke three hours, and 
his speech did not contain a single word applicable to the subject 
under debate. He refused to be called to order." One of the verbal 
illustrations of this rhodomontade ( (the connection or application is not 
stated) was: "Bob, a fice dog at Charlotte courthouse, barked at mas- 
tiffs and ran — ran from a hare driven towards him." 

4 Richard Mentor Johnson, soldier and statesman, known as 
"Tecumseh" Johnson, from the claim made by him that the noted 
Indian chieftain of that name was slain by him in battle. For a long 
series of years a member of one or the other branches of Congress 
Vice-President of the United States 1837-41. Born at Bryant's station, 
Ky., October 18, 1781 ; died at Frankfort, Ky., November 19, 1850. 
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You no doubt will have it in the newspapers and will approve 
of it. Mr. Clay spoke highly in favor of it, and complimented 
his friend Calhoun, who had so widely extended his views that 
he could say but little himself; he, however, made a hand- 
some speech, and stands high in public estimation. You can 
learn nothing yet respecting the new ministry; it is generally 
supposed that Mr. Adams has been sent for to be Secretary 
of State, but it is surmise only. I do not believe any mem- 
ber of Congress knows one word about it. Mr. Monroe keeps 
very close and has but little communication with any one. I 
am told here that he will not have it known till their nomina- 
tion takes place. I should be happy to hear how your pain 
is and if you go out. Send me some letters' to your friends 
here. I should like to receive one from your father to Colonel 
Monroe, as I should rather be introduced to him in that way 
than any other. Everything depends on the manner of in- 
troduction, particularly the person presenting you. To-night 
there has been a great crowd to the drawing-room, the last 
but two. I have contented myself by writing some letters. I 
expect to see Mr. Madison next week and attend the next levee 
and to have the pleasure of seeing the accomplished Mrs. 
Madison, who presides, it is said, better than any other woman 
can in the country. "James C. Jewett. 5 

"General H. A. S. Dearborn." • 

5 James C. Jewett was a prominent citizen of Maine and an ardent 
Republican. 

'General Henry Alexander Scammel Dearborn, son of General 
Henry Dearborn, of Revolutionary fame. Born at Exeter, N. H., 
March 3, 1783; died at Portland, Maine, July 29, 1851- Graduated at 
William and Mary College in 1803, and maintained a friendly corres- 
pondence with many of his classmates in Virginia throughout his life. 
He studied law with Judge Story in Salem, where he practiced; after- 
wards superintended the forts in Portland harbor; was brigadier- 
general of militia commanding the troops in Boston harbor in 1812; 
collector of Boston 1812-29; member of Massachusetts Constitutional 
Convention 1820 and of the Executive Council ; member of Congress 
1831-3; Adjutant-General of Massachusetts 1834-43; removed for 
loaning the State arms to Rhode Island to suppress the Dorr rebellion ; 
mayor of Roxbury 1848-51 ; author of lives of the Apostle Eliot, of 
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BARNES-MORTON. 

COMMUNICATED BY KATE MASON ROWLAND. 

Col. Abraham Barnes, of "Tudor Hall," St. Mary's 
county, Maryland, eldest son of Thomas Barnes, of West- 
moreland county, Virginia, advertised in the Maryland Gazette, 

1760, that he would let his "several plantations' in St. Mary's 
county," his "dwelling house," with good garden, storehouse, 
warehouse, and other outhouses, for a term of seven years, as 
he was going to London to enter into a business partnership 
there with John Morton Jordan, merchant. The firm had 
three ships' which traded in the three rivers — James, York 
and Potomac. From advertisements in the Maryland Gazette, 

1761, 1762 and 1764, it seems that Col. Barnes's son-in-law, 
Thomson Mason, of Virginia, was living "in Leonard Town," 
or "at Col. Abraham Barnes's in these years. Thomson Mason 
was one of the "managers" of the races run "on the usual race- 
ground at Leonard-Town," September, 1761. Colonel Barnes 
had returned to Maryland in 1767. 1 



ARMISTEAD FAMILY, 
See Quarterly, VIII., page 64. 
"The second son of Capt. William Armistead, John K. 
Armistead, married Julia Gaines. They lived in North Caro- 
lina, and afterwards removed to Wilcox county, Alabama, 
thence he moved with his family to Mississippi about 1840." 
Issue as stated, page 64, William Henry Armistead, mar- 
ried Miss Mary E. Wilson in Carroll county, Miss., and lived 
at the town of Shongalo. Afterwards moved to Vaiden 

Commodore Bainbridge, and of his father ; "Commerce of the Black 
Sea," 1819; "Letters on the Internal Improvement and Commerce of 
the West," 1839; and an "Oration," July 4, 1811. He left in MS. a 
diary in forty-five volumes: "A History of Bunker Hill Battle," &c. 
A member of the American Academy of Science and numerous other 
learned bodies. 

1 A deed of Richard Barnes to John Morton Jordan and Eleanor 
his wife, daughter of said Barnes bearing date June 26, 1756, is 
recorded in Culpeper county. 



